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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART AS AN 
EDUCATIONAL FORCE 



DURING the past few years the util- 
ity to teachers and pupils in public 
and private schools, and to craftsmen, 
of the collections in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art has increased to a grati- 
fying extent. That such is the case is 
indicated by the use made of its col- 
lection of lantern slides, photographs 
and books of reference in the library, 
of the collections of laces and textiles, 
as well as by the actual study and copy- 
ing done in the galleries. Lantern 
slides chiefly representing objects in 
the Museum collections to the num- 
ber of 6,638, were used during the year 
September 191 1-12, by lecturers in the 
Museum classrooms, in lectures before 
teachers in the public schools, by pub- 
lic school teachers, by private school 
teachers and by lecturers in other 
places from Vermont to Michigan. 

Moreover prominent firms of dec- 
orators and manufacturers of tapes- 
tries, jewelry, silverware, furniture, 
metal work, laces and textiles, not only 
New York houses but also out-of-town 
firms, have sent their designers to the 
Museum to copy designs and have 
bought photographs in large numbers 
for use in studios and factories. Col- 
leges, universities, schools and teach- 
ers of decoration all over the country 
are availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to add the Museum photographs 
to their collections, and many publish- 
ers and authors of books on cabinet- 
work, furniture, textiles, gems, iron- 



work, lace and other arts and crafts, 
have secured from the institution ma- 
terial illustrative of the subjects. It 
is especially significant of the recogni- 
tion of the Museum's desire to make 
their collections in all branches of 
decorative art practically useful to de- 
signers in these, that so many crafts- 
men following this profession have 
looked to it for help. Further to be 
noted is the fact that the number of 
individual workers in textiles, wood- 
work, pottery and metals has greatly 
increased since the wing of the deco- 
rative art containing largely the col- 
lections given by Mr. Morgan has been 
arranged and opened to the public. 

True it is that the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art has never, theoretically 
speaking, ignored its mission as a pos- 
sible educational force. In 1880 it even 
opened art schools. But for one reason 
or other the impression still lingers 
that the Museum's policy during these 
years was to let as few people as pos- . 
sible know that such an institution as 
itself existed; whereas since the Mor- 
gan presidency, the directorship of Sir 
Purdon Clarke and now of Dr. Edward 
Robinson, the keynote of the present 
era in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art may be said to be educational 
efficiency. 

It shows in every way that it realises 
the mission of a properly directed mu- 
seum, the modern theory of museum 
management being that the mission 
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of a museum does not cease with the 
collection and exhibition of works of 
art but that the institution exists for 
the further purpose of making them 
intelligible and attractive to the public. 
In carrying out this policy the Mu- 
seum's door was hospitably thrown 
open to the teachers of the public 
school each of whom was allowed to 
bring pupils to the number of six for 
whose conduct he might be willing to 
vouch. Later Mr. Henry W. Kent, the 
Museum's assistant secretary, was 
made Supervisor of Museum Instruc- 
tion. The object in view — active co- 
operation with the teachers, the fur- 
nishing of practical help in making the 
Museum an important ally of educa- 
tion to the public schools — has been 
developed more and more. Specially 
written information is given at any time 
to teachers who designate in advance 
the work they wish to illustrate. A 
class room with seating capacity of 
about two hundred and containing all 
the apparatus for lantern slides, is set 
aside for the use of teachers with 
pupils and can be secured at any time 
during Museum hours, notice being 
given in advance in order to prevent 
conflicting visits; and when the visits 
of teachers or pupils fall on pay days, 
provision is made for their admission 
without charge . Photographs and lan- 
tern slides from the collections of the 
museum are sent to the class room 
when desired, and assistance in select- 
ing those of special use in the ground 
to be covered by the teacher's lecture 
is gladly given. Direct intercourse be- 
tween. the Museum and the teachers is 
had from time to time, and lectures on 
special subjects are being given by 
members of the Museum staff. In fact 



the Museum holds itself ready at all 
times to confer with teachers and to 
assist as far as it may in their work. 
Thus by the appointment of a Super- 
visor of Museum Instruction and the 
equipping of a class room for the use 
of teachers, the Museum not merely 
extended a cordial invitation to teach- 
ers, but made definite preparation for 
the accomodation of its guests. 

As a further step the Museum ap- 
pointed an instructor whose whole 
time is occupied with guiding classes 
and individuals to the objects they 
wish to see in connection with school 
work or for personal pleasure. This 
was tried on the general principle that 
a person is a more inspiring guide than 
a book or a label. With this appoint- 
ment not only had the Museum pre- 
pared a room; it also secured a hostess 
to greet and entertain its guests. By 
the appointment of a Museum Instruc- 
tor, the opportunity of seeing the Mu- 
seum collections under expert guid- 
ance became open to everyone. Mem- 
bers, teachers and pupils of the public 
schools receive this assistance free ; all 
others pay a nominal charge of twenty- 
five cents per person, with a minimum 
of one dollar per hour. Over four 
thousand persons during 191 1 were 
thus aided to appreciate the collec- 
tions, of whom thirty-seven hundred 
were teachers and classes. This result 
was the more encouraging because, as 
the Board of Education does not re- 
quire art museum visiting as a part of 
the school curriculum, it furnished 
evidence of real and spontaneous in- 
terest on the part of the pupils. 

Some notable triumphs were a- 
chieved in drawing young people from 
the public schools to the Museum. For 
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example one group was made up of 
troublesome boys of a certain school. 
The Museum chose first to initiate 
them into the art and life of early 
Egypt, trying to draw from them their 
own impressions and explanations of 
what they saw. At the end of the hour, 
they voted to come again, and many 
of these boys were constant members 
of the class for the rest of the spring. 
Reports of the trips spread. Other 
boys.askedto join the group. Mothers 
of some of the younger boys came with 
them weekly. Thus they were able not 
only to be responsible for their boys, 
but to keep in touch with them, to 
correct the child's misconceptions, and 
to give that individual training so im- 
portant in the life of the child. Some 
of these mothers brought still smaller 
brothers and sisters, as yet too young 
to go to school and yet some of the 
most eager and devoted little members 
of the groups. 

One boy gave up a birthday party 
and another a May party to come and 
it is significant that parents often come 
on Sunday afternoons and have their 
children show them through the gal- 
leries. 

In a paper read before the American 
Associationof Museums, Miss Anna D. 
Slocum, of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, well said that teaching should not 
consist in burdening the memory or 
brain but in exercising the faculties 
and mind so that they become hungry 
for more food. l 'My grandfather, "she 
said, "who traveled to New Orleans 
nearly one hundred years ago by boat, 
on horseback, and on foot, received a 
sense-training by the way which I miss 
when I take the journey today in a par- 
lor car. The advent of steam and elec- 



tricity with the specialisation which 
has come in their train, the movement 
of population from country to city, 
have driven out the old ways of travel, 
the everyday duties and home indus- 
tries that gave this sense-training, so 
these new institutions, museums, are 
indispensable in enabling the schools 
to give an education that before was 
provided in more natural ways." 

The subjects which a museum of fine 
arts can make more interesting — and 
this from kindergarten to college — 
through appealing to the eye, are 
story-telling, literature, geography, 
drawing and painting, industrial train- 
ing and history. Miss Slocum in illus- 
trating this point said that in the 
Worcester Art Museum there are 
story-hours for children who come in 
large numbers. The narrator, in tell- 
ing, for example, the story of Herakles, 
illustrates it with views of Greece and 
illustrations drawn from Greek archi- 
tecture, sculpture and vase-painting. 
In the same way with the study of 
literature with older children the mu- 
seum can well make the story more 
vivid, while one picture in the study 
of geography is often worth volumes 
of verbal description, especially now, 
when there is hardly a place or feature 
of life or human activity of which a 
picture is not usually easily obtainable. 
The aid that art museums can give to 
teachers and pupils in drawing and 
painting is too obvious to be dwelt 
upon, while many, of course, are the 
ways in which teachers of industrial 
education can receive aid from a mu- 
seum of fine arts. But there is also for 
a museum of art that high mission by 
which in addition to better workman- 
ship, attractive surroundings and the 
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greater enjoyment of leisure, it can 
impart a deeper insight into history, 
since the spirit of a nation is revealed 
more than in anything else by its 
artists. 

If the struggle between Spain and 
Holland is studied, the contrasting 
characters of the Spanish and Dutch 
races, their different governments, and 
opposite points of view will be better 
understood, if the student is familiar 
with their painters. Does not Velas- 
quez show the life of the court in his 
land of courteous manners, of despot- 
ism, and of power? And in what strik- 
ing contrast to this is the life depicted 
by the Dutch masters! They painted 
the common everyday life of the peo- 
ple, the pastures, the cows, the wind- 
mills, the harbors, filled with boats, and 
they al!so painted portraits of the 
strong men and women who made 
their history. One cannot study the 
paintings and prints of Spain and Hol- 
land, represented in well equipped art 
museums without gaining an under- 
standing of these peoples that books 
alone cannot give. If the pupils cannot 
come to the museum, at least they can 
have lantern slides and photographs in 
their own schoolrooms. 

Further, quoting from the late John 
Fiske, "that the greatest work which 
the Romans performed in the world 
was to assume the aggressive against 



menacing barbarism, to subdue it, to 
tame it and to enlist its brute force on 
the side of law and order," Miss Slocum 
argues that there are conditions in our 
American society today resembling 
those of ancient Rome. Are our politi- 
cal ideas of unity and government, 
liberty, and law to be overwhelmed by 
our great size, our material posses- 
sions, our surge of immigrants, or 
shall we be able to enlist these forces 
on the side of law, order and progress ? 
While Rome used the simpler method 
of armies and of military compulsion, 
we must work through schools and 
through inner convictions. "If you 
convince a man that another way of 
looking at things is more profound, 
another form of pleasure more subtle 
than that to which he has been accus- 
tomed, if you make him really see it, 
the very nature of the man is such that 
he will desirethe profounder thought 
and the subtler joy." 

Fortunate the art museum that is 
conscious of its power for good and 
has the ^ambition to apply it. It will 
constantly experience the joy and in- 
spiration that come back a thousand 
fold from the out-giving of these. The 
humblest boy from the public schools 
upon whom it confers its benefits, may, 
as a man, become its greatest bene- 
factor and enable it to go on ever 
widening its circle of usefulness. 



